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Views on 


HE master plan for administration 

described in the first article in this is- 

sue is unusual in several respects. It is 
a self-study of municipal organization and 
management with numerical ratings for city 
departments and the city government as a 
whole. It sets a timetable for the accom- 
plishment of all recommendations at in- 
tervals of 18 months, three years, and five 
years. The greatest value of this approach 
may prove to be the extensive participation 
in the self-analysis by city department heads 
and other employees who are now working 
on carrying out the objectives of the study. 
The participation by department heads pro- 
vides the motivation for carrying out the 
recommendation and for maintaining a crit- 
ical attitude toward city operations. 

The article on urban transit financing (p. 
197) presents a number of possible alterna- 
tives for overcoming the financial difficul- 
ties which face the great majority of the 
transit systems in the United States, whether 
publicly or privately owned. While some of 
the proposals may seem beyond the realm of 
possibility, it should be remembered that the 
only alternative may be bankruptcy and a 
“distress” sale of the transit system to the 
city government. In many cities public 
transportation is a necessity and must be 
paid for in some way. 

City officials and research workers are 
well aware of the dangers of comparing cities 
on the basis of per capita expenditures, 
number of employees, payroll, tax valua- 
tions, and other measures. In most cases 
such comparisons are made difficult if not 
impossible by variables of assessed to true 
value, wage levels in different localities, 


the News 


standards of municipal services, standards of 
performance in relation to efficiency, and 
other factors. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that at least 32 cities have made a 
beginning through the use of performance 
standards, performance budgeting, and 
other data for better measurement of serv- 
ices in terms of costs (p. 206). 

Planning is a term that is broad enough to 
encompass almost all activities of the city 
government. Illustrative examples of the 
many types of planning being done in cities 
include a street inventory to provide the 
basis for long-range reconstruction and 
maintenance (p. 203), an auditorium center 
which prudently provides parking space for 
2,000 cars (p. 211), a disaster plan which 
gives particular attention to reporting and 
communications (p. 205), preparation of a 
comprehensive plan for seven governmental 
units (p. 209), and slum clearance and 
urban renewal programs for better housing 
(p. 208). 

Comprehensive standards for the outside 
employment of firemen have been issued by 
the nation’s largest city (p. 204). Any em- 
ployment with a potential conflict of interest 
has been prohibited, and a special board has 
been established to rule on individual cases. 
A recent survey on outside employment of 
firefighters indicates that seven large cities 
virtually prohibit outside employment (p. 
211). 

More than 350 city, town, and county 
managers are expected to attend the 42nd 
Annual Conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association to be held in 
Banff, Alberta, Canada, on September 16 
to 20. 
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A Master Plan for Administration 


By OREN L. KING* 
City Manager, Riverside, California 


Self-examination by management can locate shortcomings and provide a sound 


basis for improving organization and management practices. 


IVERSIDE, California, like many 
other cities throughout the country 
has been faced with unprecedented 

growth. To meet the problems rising from 
such growth, the city sponsors comprehen- 
sive plans for street and highway develop- 
ment, parks and recreation, and land use 
and community design. Three years ago in 
answer to exploding needs for capital im- 
provements, citizens joined with city of- 
ficials to formulate a seven-year improve- 
ment program known as the “Riverside 
Plan.” 

These conditions coupled with the ever 
increasing demand upon municipal services 
suggested the feasibility of another type of 
plan—a master plan for administration. The 
city for all its other activities could not afford 
to stand still or lag in its own housekeeping 
if it was to satisfactorily meet problems of 
expansion. A “‘master plan for administra- 
tion’’ was considered essential to serve as 
a guidepost to organizational development 
and to afford substantial savings through 
the improvement of management functions. 
Thus a survey was launched jointly by the 
city manager and all municipal department 
heads to determine not only the administra- 
tive needs of the moment but also of the 
future. 

The survey product was called a master 
plan for administration for several reasons. 
Findings of the survey for example pin- 
pointed several deficiencies which needed 
correction. These were evaluated as to 
priority on the bases of immediate needs, 
short-range needs, and long-range needs. 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. King has been a city 
manager since 1942 serving Montrose, Colorado; 


Pendleton and Eugene, Oregon; and, since 1953, 
Riverside, California. 


All recommendations are scheduled to be 
accomplished in varying stages over the 
next five years. 

This approach was felt necessary not 
only because of financial and physical fac- 
tors involved but also for psychological 
reasons. Change in itself is disturbing and 
could materially affect organizational 
morale if effected hastily or without pre- 
liminary study and education. To ensure a 
gradual and orderly approach to working 
arrangements in the city government, what 
might otherwise have been called an ad- 
ministrative (this term 
offends) was called a master plan for ad- 
ministration. 


survey sometimes 


METHOD OF APPROACH 

The plan was a simple, cursory self- 
examination of administrative structure and 
practices based largely upon the publica- 
tion, Check-List on How Cities Can Cut Costs, 
prepared by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. That booklet contains 542 
items or desirable criteria designed to point 
out where the administration of local activi- 
ties measures up or fails to measure up to 
tested municipal practices. Of the total num- 
ber of items, 423 were applicable to the city 
of Riverside in terms of its functional 


jurisdiction. And of those again, the city 


conformed generally with established stand- 
ards in 281 separate instances and partially 
in 92 other instances. A rating was thus 
computed for the entire city government as 
well as for individual departments. 

It should be stressed that the rating 
established for each department or activity 
was construed more as a starting score for 
future improvement than as a conclusive 
representation of current operational ef- 
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MASTER PLAN FOR ADMINISTRATION 


ficiency. Department heads were advised 
that the city was more definitely concerned 
with where it was going than where it had 
been. Arbitrarily the following equations 
were established as rating indexes: 60 or be- 
low, poor; 60-70, fair; 70-80, good; 80-90, 
exceptionally good; and 90-100, superior. 

The rating for the entire city government 
was 77.3 denoting in general terms that city 
administrative standards were “good” but 
could be better—that is, “‘exceptionally 
good” or “‘superior.”’ Ratings for other 
activities were computed as follows: general 
organization and management, 75.8; office 
practices, 70.7; finance, 74.2; personnel, 
80.0; planning, 77.3; public works, 68.9; 
public utilities, 90.0; fire, 84.5; police, 87.2; 
traffic engineering and public transporta- 
tion, 31.8; recreation, 66.7; parks, 83.5; and 
public libraries, 86.2. 

Some of the deficiencies found as a result 
of the survey follow: (1) too extensive a span 
of control was evidenced in many sectors; 
(2) centralized auxiliary services were 
needed for stores, automotive equipment, 
building repair, custodial services, printing, 
duplicating, and the like; (3) the city-wide 
need for a more adequate training and 
safety program became apparent; (4) a 
traffic engineer and greater public transpor- 
tation facilities were warranted; (5) the fire 
prevention program had to be expanded; 
and (6) public works records and accounting 
methods had to be modernized. 

Management practices which warrant im- 
mediate attention are scheduled to be recti- 
fied within 18 months; those which require 
additional study or substantial outlay are 
planned for completion within three years. 
Proposed modifications which would take 
considerable time to accomplish and those 
of lesser relative importance are to be ac- 
complished within five years. 

Other sources of information were used 
in addition to self-examination with the 
Check-List. Personal interviews were ar- 
ranged with department heads and key 
personnel for their suggestions. Pertinent 
city records and reports were examined and 
analyzed. Physical working conditions were 
observed. Conferences were held in neigh- 
boring cities with experts on personnel, 
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finance, building, safety, and other subjects. 
The latest and most significant publications 
in each field were referred to for modern 
standards and techniques. 


REPORT OF THE SURVEY 


The report of the survey in addition to a 
summary of findings and recommendations 
was divided into two major parts. The first 
dealt with organizational aspects of the city 
government and the second with manage- 
ment practices. Most of the recommenda- 
tions were general in nature pending 
specialized follow-up studies. 

Organizational Objectives. Simplification 
was the predominant theme of the 28 
recommendations on organizational struc- 
ture. A long-range view of organizational 
needs involved the reduction of the number 
of department heads reporting to the city 
manager through the proposed establish- 
ment of five major functional departments. 
Each of the five departments would be 
headed by a director responsible to the city 
manager for all subsidiary functions and 
arranged as follows: 

1. General administrative services in- 
cluding administrative management, fi- 
nance, planning, and central services. This 
department, servicing other city depart- 
ments, would include management services 
as well as stores, automotive equipment, 
building maintenance, and other auxiliary 
services. 

Much as the city provides services to the 
people through such line agencies as fire, 
police, library, and utilities departments, the 
city in its own right must provide certain 
services of a staff or auxiliary nature to 
better plan, organize, coordinate and fi- 
nance its operations. That is the purpose of 
the proposed department of general adminis- 
trative services. Indirect services would be 
grouped in a department close to the city 
manager, where they could be used prop- 
erly in the course of day-to-day manage- 
ment. Functions pertaining to planning, re- 
search, personnel, management improve- 
ment, and finance would be handled in this 
department as would such central auxiliary 
services as purchasing, stores control, auto- 
motive equipment maintenance, building 
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maintenance and repair, and printing and 
duplicating. 

2. Public safety including police, fire, 
public health, and civil defense. This de- 
partment would coordinate safety programs 
and eliminate duplication of overhead ex- 
pense. 

It should be stressed that the municipal 
agencies thereto assigned would operate 
much as they do now—as independent de- 
partmental units. The heads of such units, 
however, would report to a proposed direc- 
tor of public safety whose chief responsibility 
would be to correlate and coordinate the re- 
spective goals, functions, and interests of the 
agencies under his jurisdiction. Thus, by 
concentrating the administrative responsibil- 
ities of the several departments concerned 
with public safety, much duplication of cur- 
rent overhead expense would be eliminated 
and requisite future increases in that connec- 
tion materially reduced. 

3. Public works including engineering, 
streets, building, airport, sanitation, and 
sewage treatment. This reorganization was 
completed for public works in July, 1955. 

4. Public utilities including electric light, 
water, commercial services, accounting, 
and engineering. A realignment of sub- 
sidiary functions was proposed to effect co- 
ordinated accounting and better customer 
services through a commercial division. 

5. Cultural and recreational services in- 
cluding parks and recreation, public library, 
museum, and memorial auditorium. This 
department would aid in bringing a unified 
approach to related services in the cultural 
and recreational field. 

Individually the directors of the five de- 
partments would be qualified administra- 
tive officers for the functions under their 
respective jurisdictions. Together they would 
represent in essence the city manager’s 
cabinet for coordinating the over-all ad- 
ministrative program. 

Management Objectives. Within the frame- 
work of organization covered in the first 
part of the master plan, the second part of 
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the survey report contained 72 specific 
recommendations on the day-to-day, con- 
crete practices and observable techniques of 
city management. Paramount among the 
objectives of the city as reflected in the 
several survey recommendations were the 
following: (1) to elevate standards of per- 
formance in all municipal departments; (2) 
to introduce the performance budgeting 
concept where practicable; (3) to expand 
the management research program; (4) to 
implement new personnel techniques in- 
cluding an intensified training and safety 
program; (5) to establish census tracts for 
the city; and (6) to promote a vigorous but 
selective industrial expansion program. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Only three months have elapsed since 
Riverside’s master plan for. administration 
was inaugurated. Of the survey’s 48 recom- 
mendations that were scheduled to be ac- 
complished within 18 months, eight have 
already been implemented and 17 are now 
being put into effect. Substantial progress 
also has been made on improvements 
planned for completion within three years. 

To ensure that the plan will ultimately be 
realized, department heads and the city 
manager used it this year in preparing the 
municipal budget. Hence the plan and the 
budget have been compounded with the 
object of dignifying the administrative ap- 
proach to municipal operations. Whereas 
the budget represents the financial plan 
with respect to city operations, the master 
plan for administration represents the man- 
agement side of those operations. 

In the face of tremendous population 
growth and its impact upon municipal 
services, many cities will find it necessary to 
turn to new administrative methods and 
techniques so that they can continue to 
render adequate, effective services. If the 
Riverside experience is any indication, a 
master plan for administration can simplify 
and give sound direction to the establish- 
ment of such practices. 

















Financial Problems of Urban Transit Systems 
By DAVID S. ARNOLD 
Publications Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The financial difficulties of urban transit are critical and call for a 
bold approach with new financing methods. 


RBAN transit systems in the United 

States are finding it more and more 

difficult to maintain financial sol- 

vency. Most of the nation’s 1,500 systems are 

losing money or just about breaking even. 

In some cities the transit system has been 

abandoned or has passed by default into 
municipal ownership. 

The reasons are well known and need be 
stated only briefly. The principal factor is 
the tremendous increase in automobile 
registrations which has diverted a large part 
of transit patronage. All systems have faced 
increasing operating costs especially for 
salaries and wages together with declining 
revenue. The growth of the suburbs has been 
another factor as more people find it con- 
venient to drive to work. Other factors in- 
clude stable or declining populations in 
larger cities, traffic congestion which has 
reduced the average speed of transit vehicles, 
and the effects of inflation on salaries and 
wages and the prices of equipment. 

Public transit, however, must remain an 
integral part of the urban transportation 
scene. It is not likely that many of the cities 
of 25,000 population or more will ever be 
able to accommodate all of the automobiles 
in or near the central business district. In 
the larger cities, traffic cannot possibly be 
moved entirely by auto. Most families have 
but one automobile which means that either 
the wage earner or the housewife must 
make some use of public transit. 

Only one city in the United States (Pro- 
vo, Utah) over 25,000 population is cur- 
rently without an organized public transit 
system. Nearly 1,000 companies are still 
rendering service in smaller cities and sub- 
urban areas even though the great majority 
of smaller cities do not have public transit 


systems. This article reviews briefly the fi- 
nancial status of urban transit, operating ap- 
proaches to urban transportation, and finan- 
cial proposals for city officials to consider for 
urban transit. 


FINANCIAL STATus OF TRANSIT 

A number of transportation surveys in all 
parts of the United States illustrate the fi- 
nancial plight of urban transit systems, both 
publicly and privately owned. In city after 
city fares have been increased to offset the 
effects of decreased riding and to meet the 
rising costs of labor, equipment, and mate- 
rials. These fare increases have in turn led to 
some further loss of passengers. The nation- 
wide operating income for all transit sys- 
tems, as a ratio of operating revenue, has de- 
clined sharply in recent years. In 1940 oper- 
ating income was 10.35 per cent of operating 
revenue and 10.77 per cent in 1945. In 1950 
this figure had dropped to 4.57 per cent and 
had declined further to 3.05 per cent in 
1954.! 

Transit systems are more sensitive to the 
competitive effect of the automobile than 
are other types of common carriers. In addi- 
tion transit systems have the highest propor- 
tion of payroll costs in relation to gross 
revenue of any public utility except tele- 
graph. In 1953 the nation-wide ratios of 
payroll costs as a per cent of gross revenue 
for public utility systems were 63.8 per cent 
for telegraph and 60.4 per cent for urban 
transit. The percentages for other utilities 
were telephone, 50.0; railroads, 46.3; inter- 
city motor buses, 42.6; air transport, 39.8; 
water supply, 30.0; manufactured 


1 Transit Fact Book, American Transit Association, 
1955 edition, p. 4. 


and 
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natural gas, 20.4; and privately owned 
electric power, 19.0.? 

The figures for publicly owned urban 
transit systems reflect the same financial 
difficulties. Table 1 shows income and ex- 
penditure data for 33 publicly owned transit 
systems in the United States for calendar 
year 1955 or fiscal year ending in 1955. The 
information is complete enough on 26 cities 
to indicate that 17 of them had total ex- 
penditures in excess of gross income. A 
further indication of financial difficulty is 
the fact that eight cities specifically reported 
that nothing was set aside in 1955 in de- 
preciation reserves for replacement of 
equipment. 


OPERATING APPROACHES 

Some consideration should be given to 
urban transit in relation to urban transpor- 
tation before considering financial ap- 
proaches. Generally speaking these ap- 
proaches to the urban transportation prob- 
lem fall into three groups: traffic control, 
transit operations, and transportation plan- 
ning. 

Traffic Control. This includes the recom- 
mendations developed by traffic engineers 
for facilitating a smooth and uninterrupted 
flow of automobile traffic, which in turn 
may benefit urban transit. These are the 
recommendations developed for existing 
street systems and include prohibitions of left 
turns, no parking and no standing rules, 
one-way streets, off-street truck loading 
zones, traffic lanes reserved for transit 
vehicles, synchronized traffic signals, and 
the like. This approach often can be of great 
value for auto traffic but usually brings little 
benefit to urban transit. 

Transit Operations. This includes a number 
of approaches for improving transit service 
such as express buses, special buses for con- 
certs, games, and other events; charter 
buses; commuters’ specials; park-and-ride 
service with fringe parking lots; reserved 
seats; and better equipment. 

Many of these improvements have been 
instituted in systems serving larger cities 

2 Transit Facts, published by Public Administra- 


tion Clearing House through cooperation of Ameri- 
can Transit Association, 1955, p. 3. 
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and have been very helpful in enabling 
these systems to retain passenger volume. 
Few of these improvements, however, have 
much value for the approximately 1,000 
transit systems serving communities of less 
than 25,000 population. 

Transportation Planning. This is the best 
approach of the three when it is done as 
transportation planning rather than auto- 
mobile traffic planning. Such planning gives 
consideration first to basic land uses and 
then to all types of urban transportation. In 
larger cities it means consideration of ele- 
vated, subway, and surface rapid transit; 
interurban and commuter systems; the 
automobile; and bus lines serving as feeders 
to rapid transit lines. In smaller communi- 
ties it at least means consideration of the 
community benefits that are derived from 
local bus systems. 

The third approach, transportation plan- 
ning, is the only one that will bring a long- 
term solution to the financial problems of 
urban transit in most cities. It is also the 
approach that has been the most neglected. 

A hopeful step, however, has been the 
creation of the National Committee on 
Urban Transportation which has the over- 
all purpose of developing standards and 
procedures for all types of urban transporta- 
tion. Tentative manuals have been de- 
veloped, and pilot studies are now under 
way in eight cities: Detroit, San Diego, 
Phoenix, Syracuse, Albuquerque, Oak Park 
(Illinois), Crawfordsville (Indiana), and 
Pocatello (Idaho). The pilot studies are to 
be completed by July 1, 1957, and a final 
manual will then be issued as a guide for use 
by any city (see PusLic MANAGEMENT, May, 
1956, p. 109). 


FINANCIAL APPROACHES 

While transportation planning offers 
great promise of future benefit to urban 
transit, the financial problems are immedi- 
ate and need to be considered that way. 
Seven proposals that have been discussed in 
recent years are described below. From the 
financial point of view most of these involve 
some municipal contribution. From the 
community point of view they often can be 














Ciry 
Over 100,000 
Boston, Mass.® 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N.Y. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sacramento, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
Seattle, Wash. 


25,000 to 100,000 
Alexandria, La. 
Culver, City, Calif. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Euclid, Ohio 
Montebello, Calif. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
San Angelo, Tex.. 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


Shaker Hets., Ohio 
Springfield, Mé. 
Torrance, Calif. 
5,000 to 25,000 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Gardena, Calif. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Long Beach, N.Y. 
No. Olmstead, Ohio 
Oceanside, Calif. 
Pekin, Ill. 
Radford, Va. 
Staunton, Va. 
Ventura, Calif. 
Waynesboro, Va. 
Winchester, Va. 


TABLE 1 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES FOR C1ITY-OWNED 


TRANSIT SysTEMs: 1955 





Income! 
Transit 
Total? Fares 


$ 38,3027 $ 37,249 
120,89 118,648 
28 ,389 27 ,860 
40.013 . 
273,690 267,794 
997 
1, 3089 
21,088 20.898 
10,349 10,199 
279 
246 211 
197 
339 
215 21 
1,121 1,1¢ 
132 123 
1.ooo 1,504 
1,393 1,365 
387 359 
213 208 
465 456 
271 260 
74 71 
103 103 
95 
327 325 
308 307 
80 65 
28 
pitas 48 
91 81 
18 18 
26 25 


Total? 


5 ,0177 


849 


100 
,978 
, 064 


, 926 
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21 
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$ 41, 
108, 
24, 


35, 


20, 


— 


ra- 


18 


185 
233 
651 
832 


870 


Depreci- 


ation 


$1 


, 200 
672 
005 
561 


102 


Taxes‘ 


68 


1,202 


1,083 


6 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Debt® 


$1,864 
6,944 
559 
,624 


wy 


0 
U 


74 
0 
80 
0 
0 
120 





Source: Unpublished data from questionnaires for the 1956 Municipal Year Book. 


1 Amounts in thousands. 


2 Exclusive of borrowing. 


§ Because of rounded figures, detail does not always add up to total. 
* Includes in lieu payments. 


§ Principal payments only. 


6 The Metropolitan Transit Authority serves Boston and 13 other cities and towns in the metropolitan 


area. 


7 Annual deficit, if any, is made up by assessment against 14 participating cities and towns. 
§ Included in expenditures for operations. 


* Transit system acquired by city government September 23, 1955; combined income of private owner 
and city transit authority is shown. 
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consideredfas benefits to the community at 
large. 

Franchise Taxes. A number of proposals 
have been made for special adjustments in 
franchise taxes even including the abolition 
of such taxes. An act of the 1955 Wisconsin 
state legislature exempts urban transit com- 
panies in the state from all local and state 
taxes except for the following: (1) a special 
state income tax which exempts 8 per cent of 
the depreciated cost of carrier operating 
property, allows a deduction of federal in- 
come tax paid, and then levies a tax at 50 
per cent on taxable income; and (2) a 
nominal local license fee of $1 per vehicle 
per year. The proceeds to the state are ap- 
portioned to local governments. 

Another approach is the “operating 
ratio” method which is used in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Under this method the 
company is allowed to increase fares when- 
ever its operating ratio—ratio of operating 
expenses, before income taxes, to gross in- 
come—exceeds 92.5 per cent, based on 
operations during the previous 12 months. 
Fare reductions will be required if expenses 
before taxes fall below 85 per cent of gross 
income. The fares can be revised quarterly 
under this plan which permits rapid adjust- 
ment when there are significant changes in 
operating costs. 

Cincinnati in 1953 granted a transit 
franchise with an escalator clause. The 
escalator clause provides a total of 27 steps 
in the fare structure, and the initial fare was 
set at step 13. A review of income and ex- 
penses is made every six months, and if 
necessary the fare structure is changed in ac- 
cordance with the results. If during any six- 
month accounting period the company 
earns a net return of less than 3 per cent per 
year on its common stock, the fare schedule 
goes up to the extent necessary to produce 
the minimum during the ensuing period. If 
on the other hand the company earns more 
than 6 per cent during any six-month ac- 
counting period the fare schedules are 
adjusted downward to bring the company’s 
earnings within the 6 per cent limit. Perhaps 
the most important feature in both the 
operating ratio and escalator methods is 
that the transit franchise allows for fares to 
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be adjusted at frequent intervals to keep in 
line with operating costs. 

Special Charges. Proposals have been made 
for eliminating the special charges which 
transit systems must pay for municipal 
government and other community services. 
Examples include payment of street main- 
tenance costs for that portion of the street 
between streetcar tracks (even though the 
car tracks may long since have been paved 
over), payments to the city government for 
snow removal, transporting school children 
and others at reduced rates, and elimination 
or sharp reduction of motor fuel taxes and 
license taxes. The argument has been ad- 
vanced that these special taxes and charges 
benefit automobile traffic far more than they 
do urban transit. 

Higher Fares and Zone Fares. The operating 
ratio and escalator types of franchises de- 
scribed above provide a relatively easy way 
for the urban system to increase transit 
fares. Most city and transit officials know, 
however, that a point of diminishing return 
is quickly reached as higher fares cause a 
disproportionate loss in passengers. 

Zone fares offer possibilities for larger 
communities where the transit runs are 
excessively long on some of the lines. Zone 
fares are more acceptable when coupled 
with other transit operations including ex- 
press service and new equipment. 

Special Gas Tax. At least one proposal has 
been made that the city government collect 
a special gasoline tax of about 1 cent a 
gallon graduated downward to one-fourth 
cent in outlying areas. Tax proceeds would 
be allotted to the city transit system where 
the system is under municipal ownership. 
The principal argument advanced is that “‘a 
person who uses his automobile within the 
city has an obligation to help support the 
municipal transit system and that this obli- 
gation is greatest in the downtown area.’’® 

Stand-by Charge. The stand-by or mini- 
mum service charge has been common in 
some types of utilities, particularly water, 
electricity, and gas. The theory is that a 
minimum fee must be paid for the privilege 
of having the service at any time the con- 


3 Crowded Streets—A Symposium on Public Trans- 
portation, Urban Land Institute, 1955, p. 74. 
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sumer desires it. On this basis it can be 
reasoned that public transit furnishes an 
essential community service for which all 
who benefit should pay a stand-by charge. 

One proposal has been made to divide 
the total annual service charge costs between 
residential and commercial property owners 
on the ratio of total gross income earned 
respectively by the users of each type of 
property. The assessment against each com- 
mercial property owner could be based on 
the gross income while residential assess- 
ments could be based on a stipulated walking 
distance to the minimum scheduled transit 
service. 

Each resident in turn would receive a 
transit pass which would permit him to ride 
any transit vehicle on payment of a nominal 
additional fare. The small fare for each ride 
would be figured to cover the actual operat- 
ing cost only for that individual ride. A dif- 
ferent fare schedule to cover all costs would 
then be established for riders not directly 
served by the transit system. The author of 
this proposal is careful to point out that the 
regulatory agency would have to require 
that transit service be furnished on a wide- 
spread basis at frequent intervals.‘ 

Parking Charge. A stand-by parking charge 
has been proposed to provide financial sup- 
port for urban transit.’ Simpson proposes 
that all parking meter revenues and the pro- 
ceeds of a central business district street 
parking tax be earmarked for use in im- 
proving travel conditions. The tax would be 
paid by all motorists for the privilege of 
parking on the streets in designated down- 
town and congested areas. The revenues 
from the parking tax, a stand-by charge, 
and from parking meters, a usage charge, 
would be used to maintain transit service on 
otherwise unprofitable routes, to help in 
paying for the extension of transit service, 
and to underwrite fringe parking lots and 
shuttle bus service. 

The author maintains that the proposal 
would “‘(a) divert money paid by those who 
make the most uneconomic use of street 


4 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
’ Hawley S. Simpson, “‘Mass Transit Can Be 


Saved,’ Pustic MANAGEMENT, April, 1953, pp. 77—- 
81. 
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space to facilitate the travel of those who use 
the highways most economically; (b) obtain 
funds for travel improvement in relation to 
what the ‘traffic will bear’; and (c) relieve 
central district street parking congestion by 
reducing the number of private car users in 
the marginal categories.’’® 

Public Financing. The final financial pro- 
posal is for local governments to underwrite 
the cost of rights-of-way for rapid transit 
facilities. This has been advocated on the 
grounds that urban transit should be 
financed from governmental funds in just 
the same respect that streets, highways, and 
street lighting are and that these are com- 
munity-wide benefits. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The financial problems of urban transit 
are difficult to measure, evaluate, and pre- 
scribe for. Urban transit has characteristics 
of both a profit-and-loss enterprise and of a 
facility of indispensable community bene- 
fit. In many communities, even those rela- 
tively small in population, it is a service that 
must be maintained, and new financing 
methods must be found. 

Municipal ownership is not an easy 
answer if the experience of Janesville, Wis- 
consin, is any criterion. When that city took 
over the local bus system they saved 2 cents 
a gallon federal gas tax and paid $2 a year 
for each bus license against the $100 
charged at that time for private operators. 
On the debit side, however, the insurance 
premium for liability insurance was almost 
doubled. The city had to pay 7 and one-half 
per cent of the payroll to the state retire- 
ment system, and the wages of bus drivers 
had to be increased to bring them in line 
with city pay for truck drivers. The city 
hopes in the long run to make enough money 
to pay operating costs but does not expect to 
cover depreciation for new equipment (see 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, February, 1954, pp. 
39-40). 

A point is reached eventually in smaller 
cities when the price of urban transit out- 
weighs the community benefit. This of 
course must be ascertained for each city. 
The major factors determining the economic 


6 [bid., pp. 79-80. 
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feasibility of public transit in smaller com- 
munities are ‘“‘(1) economic level of the resi- 
dents and the availability of alternate means 
of transportation; (2) topography and the 
general layout of the cities; (3) the type of 
community—residential, industrial, com- 
mercial; (4) length of ride; (5) fare and cost 
of service; and (6) convenience and fre- 
quency of service that can be supplied by 
reasonable fare in terms of the riding po- 
tential.’’? 

Four of the seven financial approaches 
discussed above are im effect in at least a 

7 Quoted with permission from a memorandum 


of July 13, 1956 by E. B. McCaul, director, sta- 
tistical department, American Transit Association. 
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few cities. The other three—special gas tax, 
stand-by charge, and parking charge—have 
not been tried and therefore are still specu- 
lative. No matter what approaches are 
tried, and it will take some experimentation, 
the city government must protect its own 
financial interest and the interest of the 
general public. Any franchise or other ar- 
rangement which is made must promise the 
benefit of a transit system which serves 
substantially all of the city with reasonably 
good service. The city government in turn is 
obligated to make every effort in the field of 
transportation planning to provide the 
physical facilities and conditions for good 
transit service. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Tax Leaflets 

More cities are issuing tax leaflets to keep 
citizens informed about tax rates and the 
municipal services their taxes buy. The 
University City, Missouri, folder reviews 50 
years of progress since incorporation in 
population, planning, public works, police 
and fire, and general government. Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey, summarizes the esti- 
mated income and expenditures for the 
annual budget and shows a breakdown of 
taxes for a typical home owner. Hartford, 
Connecticut, also presents a breakdown of 
the budget dollar for municipal services. 
Bangor, Maine, presents a tax map showing 
the breakdown of the tax dollar, while the 
folders for Winnetka, Illinois, and Norfolk, 
Virginia, show what municipal services and 
facilities the taxes have paid for. 

Many of the cities illustrated the leaflets 
with attractive charts, line drawings, and 
diagrams. Other cities issuing leaflets show- 
ing budget information and the breakdown 
of the tax dollar included Lakewood, Cali- 
fornia; Peoria, Illinois; Amherst and Wil- 
mington, Massachusetts; Birmingham and 
Howell, Michigan; Ferguson, Missouri; 
Mount Holly, New Jersey; and Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


Public Works PR 

In Beverly Hills, California (29,032), por- 
celain enamel signs are being used to explain 
and focus citizen attention upon new capital 
improvements, such as street paving, parks, 
and water utility projects. The signs, costing 
$33 each, measure 4X5 feet and have the 
city seal reproduced in seven colors. Three 
different styles of signs are used, depending 
on whether the project is a water utility, 
street, or general capital improvement. 


“Hi-Fi’s” 

Modesto, California (17,389), recently 
sponsored a county-wide contest to find a 
descriptive name to counteract the frequent 
use of “juvenile delinquent’? and emphasize 
the fact that 98 per cent of today’s youth are 
assets to a community (see PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, May, 1956, p. 113). Local organiza- 
tions and business firms donated money and 
gifts for the prizes and the entries were col- 
lected through schools. Among the prize- 
winning names were: goal-getters, top teens, 
keen teens, and digniteens. The top winner 
was the name ‘“‘Hi-Fi’s’”? whose originator 
said that “‘Hi’’ referred to the age level of 
junior high and high school students and the 
“Fi” referred to fidelity or faithful devotion 
to one’s obligations. 
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Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

EVERAL new laws affecting cities were 

passed by the recently adjourned 84th 
Congress. Perhaps the most important was 
the record $32.7 billion federal-aid highway 
bill (see Pusitic MANAGEMENT, August, 
1956, p. 182). 

Federal aid for construction of municipal 
sewage treatment plans has been authorized 
for a $500,000,000, 10-year construction 
program. Each year $50,000,000 is author- 
ized for local treatment plants with the 
federal government contributing up to 30 
per cent of the cost and the municipality the 
remaining 70 per cent. The federal con- 
tribution is limited to $250,000 for any one 
project. The full $50,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated for fiscal 1957 as well as funds for 
research on improved and less costly treat- 
ment processes. 

Civil defense now has equal priority with 
welfare and educational institutions to re- 
ceive donations of federal surplus property. 
State and local civil defense organizations 
are eligible to receive surplus property free 
of charge except for the cost of handling. 

Congress has appropriated $1,750,000 to 
conduct a census of governments during 
1957. The study will include the gathering 
of extensive data on governmental units, 
municipal finances, and governmental em- 
ployment. Federal aid for public library 
service is authorized to the extent of $7,- 
500,000 a year for the next five years for 
incorporated and unincorporated places of 
10,000 population or less. The money will 
be allocated to states on a matching basis for 
redistribution to local library units. 

Cities, towns, and other local govern- 
ments are eligible for federal flood insurance 
which provides a $100 deductible clause for 
any loss plus 5 per cent of the balance of the 
claim. The maximum insurance limit is 
$250,000. The federal government is to ab- 
sorb all administrative costs of the program 
and up to 40 per cent of the cost of pre- 
miums. 


The public housing program was ex- 
tended for two years at the rate of 35,000 
units per year. Congress also approved 
carrying over any of the 45,000 units au- 
thorized during fiscal 1956 which have not 
been put under contract. Local housing au- 
thorities are now authorized to design 
special dwelling units for elderly persons 
from their regular federal allocations. 


Street Inventory Provides 
Basis for Planning 

COMPREHENSIVE street inventory is 

under way in Bangor, Maine, to pro- 

vide data for a long range reconstruction 

and street maintenance program. The 

project is intended to cut down maintenance 

costs, provide a better total street system, 

and establish priorities for street recon- 

struction within the financial capacity of the 
city. 

The city manager appointed a committee 
of department heads to study the problem 
and submit a report on street reconstruction 
needs. The committee included the city 
engineer, public works director, city planner, 
and traffic engineer. A management intern 
from the University of Maine was appointed 
to work full time with the committee during 
the summer. 

The first step was to obtain traffic counts 
on all city streets. Such counts had been 
taken by the state highway department on 
about one-half of the streets in 1954, and 
these counts were revised and brought up to 
date. Four traffic counters were purchased 
and placed on other streets to complete the 
counts for the entire city. 

A special file card has been prepared for 
every city street to show location; length; 
width; cross references for engineering filing; 
the type of construction including sub-base, 
base, curbs, drainage, sidewalks, and other 
structures; the installation of underground 
and overhead utilities; and current traffic 
count data. The city planner is revising the 
master street plan to show existing traffic 
and the proposed use of streets after major 
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revisions, including proposed circumferen- 
tial highways to skirt the city. 

On the basis of data gathered, construc- 
tion priorities will be established for the 
1957 budget, and cost estimates will be sub- 
mitted. The city hopes to finance the recon- 
struction of eight to 10 miles of the 120 miles 
of streets in the city during 1957 and to 
proceed with further reconstruction each 
year thereafter. 


Work Simplification Brings 
Ideas for Improvement 
WORK simplification program in the 
San Diego, California, department of 
public works brought a total of 150 sugges- 
tions for improvement during the 10-month 
period ending June 30, 1956. Of the 150 pro- 
posals 123 were accepted, 16 are pending, 
and 11 were rejected. 

The work simplification program has 
included training conferences for public 
works employees to encourage suggestions 
and to stimulate ideas on ways to do the job 
better. Five of the conferences have been 
held with the latest group completing their 
training in June. The fifth group was the first 
to include a large number of nonsupervisory 
employees. Employees receive certificates 
upon successful completion of the course. 

Some of the ideas that have been ac- 
cepted in recent months include a new floor 
plan and installation of tables to speed up 
the cleaning of lanterns used on repair jobs 
by the street division, a portable electric 
traffic signal for temporary use when a regu- 
lar signal is knocked out by a traffic acci- 
dent, use of a portable air compressor to 
clean traffic signal timers and save trips to 
the shop, and a new floor plan in the auto- 
motive shop to reduce walking distance and 
save time on the overhaul and repair of 
generators. 


Firemen Standards Issued for 
Outside Employment 

HE New York City Fire Department 

has issued regulations governing the 
outside employment of fire department em- 
ployees. The new regulations specifically 
prohibit members from taking certain out- 
side jobs including services to eliminate fire 
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violations, sales of fire equipment, sales of 
tickets while in uniform for lotteries or other 
purposes, soliciting for commercial and pro- 
fessional fund raising drives, or ‘‘the solicit- 
ing of business of any kind where the 
prestige of a member’s fire department con- 
nection enhances his value as a solicitor.” 

An employment board has been estab- 
lished to administer and enforce the regula- 
tions and to make decisions on individual 
cases involving such employment as insur- 
ance adjusting; insurance sales; employment 
of other members of the fire department; and 
installations of oil burners, refrigeration 
equipment, air compressors, gasoline tanks, 
and similar equipment. 

Firemen who are granted permission to 
practice law and other well defined profes- 
sions must obtain written approval of the 
employment board every six months for 
extension of the work permit. The employ- 
ment board is composed of the fire chief, 
two deputies, the president of the Uniformed 
Fire Officers’ Association, and the president 
of the Uniformed Firemen’s Association. 


74 Cities Provide Check-Off 
for Union Dues 

EVENTY-FOUR cities over 25,000 

population are known to have a check- 
off of union dues for city employees accord- 
ing to a study recently made by the New 
York City Department of Labor (see Pick of 
the Month). The study covered 322 cities 
over 25,000 population, with 272 of these 
cities having employees in organized unions. 
It was limited to general government work- 
ers in municipalities and thus excluded 
education employees and employees of 
autonomous authorities and boards operat- 
ing transit and other utilities. 

The typical check-off for union dues has 
been established through a bi-lateral agree- 
ment under state or local law or by resolu- 
tion of the local governing body. It is gen- 
erally open to all unions which represent 
city employees provided that the check-off 
is done on the basis of a voluntary written 
assignment of wages which can be revoked 
at will. Among cities with unions the per 
cent with the check-off ranges from 18 per 
cent for cities of 25,000 to 50,000 population 
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te 80 per cent for cities over 1,000,000, The 
check-off most frequently covers blue collar 
or industrial type workers and firemen and 
policemen. 

Only eight of 70 cities reporting make a 
charge to the unions for check-off services. 
Two of these cities charge the actual cost for 
the check-off, one has a flat filing fee for 
individual authorizations, and the remain- 
ing five charge flat rates or percentages. The 
report includes an appendix with typical 
state laws and municipal ordinances on the 
subject and sample forms for check-off 
authorizations and revocations. 


Citizens Form Corporations for 
Industrial Improvement 

ANY Wisconsin cities are forming pri- 

vate, citizen-financed industrial devel- 
opment corporations. These corporations 
have been organized in more than 130 com- 
munities to help in acquiring new industry 
and encouraging existing industry to ex- 
pand. 

Forty-five of the corporations were organ- 
ized between 1945 and 1952, and the re- 
maining group in the last four years. They 
have been organized as an answer to state 
laws and court decisions limiting the use of 
public funds for such purposes. Over 
$2,000,000 has been raised for the purchase 
and reservation of tracts of land for indus- 
trial parks, the building of factories and 
warehouses for lease or sale, and lending 
money for plant expansion. 

About one-half of the groups have raised 
money by incorporating as profit corpora- 
tions with the sale of stock to residents. 
Others have become nonprofit concerns 
selling memberships, accepting gifts, or bor- 
rowing money locally. About 10,000 resi- 
dents in the 130 communities have given 
financial contributions to the local corpora- 
tions. Technical assistance is provided by 
the division of industrial development in the 
office of the governor. 

It is estimated that the new corporations 
have brought 10,000 new jobs to the state 
and increased annual payrolls by $30,000,- 
000. The privately owned industrial de- 
velopment corporation offers a solution to 
those concerned about the use of govern- 
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ment funds in aiding private business. It 
also offers assurance of local interest and 
help to new or expanding businesses.— 
Joun E. Dever, city manager, Two Rivers. 


Civil Disaster Plan Covers Reporting 
and Communications 

PECIAL forms stored in steel containers 

have been prepared in Chico, Cali- 
fornia, for use in event of civil disaster. The 
forms cover interservice memoranda, rescue 
reports, requests for services, telephone 
memoranda, emergency purchase orders, 
activity logs to cover incidents which may 
be needed for later records, and radio sta- 
tion logs for communications. The forms 
have been arranged in bundles of 500 and 
stored in four airtight, waterproof steel con- 
tainers along with drafts of necessary emer- 
gency ordinances, predrawn copies of con- 
tracts in blank, copies of pertinent state and 
federal laws in blank, and basic office sup- 
plies. The containers have been stored at 
three different locations about five miles 
apart with another group of forms retained 
at the city hall. The outlying locations are a 
private airfield, the municipal golf course, 
and the state fair grounds. In the event of 
civil disaster it is hoped that at least one of 
the steel containers will remain intact. 

This work has been done as part of an 
over-all disaster plan described in some de- 
tail in the May, 1956, issue of Western City 
magazine. The plan includes steps for ad- 
vance preparation with key city employees 
and other officials, the things to be done 
during disaster, and the steps for the pre- 
liminary work of clearing up after the 
disaster. 

Arrangements for emergency purchasing 
have been made with the purchasing agent 
of the local college and the private auditor 
for the city. In the event of an emergency 
these people or their staff will report im- 
mediately to the civil disaster director (city 
manager). Plans for emergency communica- 
tions have been worked out with all local 
newspaper, radio, and television officials. 
Periodic conferences, at least once a year, 
are planned with these persons to keep the 
communications plan current. 
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The plan has been developed on the basis 
of experience gained from serious floods 
which occurred in California recently. It 
was learned, for example, that valuable time 
was lost because certain simple purchasing, 
reporting, and communication forms were 
not readily available.—Rosert O. BAILey, 
city manager, Chico. 


Progress in Establishing 
City Box Scores 

HE recent report of the Citizens Budget 

Commission of New York City indicates 
that at least 32 cities in the United States use 
work code data, standards of performance, 
and other yardsticks for better measure- 
ment of services in terms of cost (see Pick of 
the Month). The Commission reports that 
11 of the 32 cities have made definite efforts 
to improve budgeting through establish- 
ment of yardsticks for measurement and to 
provide comparative data for reporting. 

The study showed that the most vigorous 
developmental work is being done in the 
creation of box score measurements for pub- 
lic works activities. Some of the cities doing 
work along this line are Detroit; Newton, 
Massachusetts; Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Tacoma, Washington; Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; and San Diego, California. 

The two principal obstacles to work 
measurements and cost standards cited by 
city officials are “(1) changing over systems 
of record keeping in order to get the data 
needed, without greatly increasing man- 
power and therefore costs (a problem es- 
pecially critical in smaller cities) and (2) 
blending improvements in office machine 
and other automatic recording devices with 
current operations.” 
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The report is limited in scope to a sum- 
mary of the replies from city officials and 
tentative observations on the value of a 
municipal box score as a challenge to 
better performance. 


Congress Appropriates Funds 
for Governmental Census 

ONGRESS has appropriated $1,750,- 

000 for a census of governments for 
1957 to be conducted by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. A complete inventory 
of local governments in the United States 
will be made with a classified count of gov- 
ernmental units in each county and state. 
Summary statistics on governmental em- 
ployment will be gathered from all 108,000 
governmental units on full-time and part- 
time employees and payrolls. 


A sample of local governments will fur- 
nish greater detail on employment and pay- 


rolls by governmental function, information 
on force account construction, elected offi- 
cials, and retirement systems. Summary data 
also will be collected for all 108,000 govern- 
ments on revenue, expenditure, and debt. 
More detailed information will be gathered 
from a sample of local governments. 

The census of governments will under- 
take for the first-time to gather comprehen- 
sive data on property tax assessments and 
ratio of assessed values to sales values. In- 
formation will be gathered from state and 
county sources on assessed valuation and 
property taxes, and a nation-wide assess- 
ment-sales ratio study will be conducted by 
analysis of sales transactions on a sampling 
basis. The bulk of the data for the census 
will be gathered and processed during 1957 
and the early months of 1958. 








WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Use High School Interns 

IGH school students in Middletown, Ohio, 

are becoming acquainted with municipal 
government through an intern program spon- 
sored jointly by the city and the Middletown high 
school. Members of the senior class volunteer to 
work two or more afternoons a week after school 
without pay. The students indicate their prefer- 
ences for departmental placement and then are 
assigned to various offices. The department head 
explains the functions and activities of his depart- 
ment prior to giving them work. Assignments are 
from one to six weeks in each department or 
division after which students are transferred to 
other departments. Thirty-five students partici- 
pated during the last school term, and a few of 
them were hired for temporary summer work fol- 
lowing their internships. The purposes of the 
intern program are to acquaint the students, and 
indirectly their parents, with the activities of the 
city government and to interest students in a 
career in municipal government. 


Military Leave Pay Policies 

In Peoria, Illinois (111,856), a recent survey 
conducted by the personnel officer revealed that 
67 out of 91 local private employers do not pay 
their employees for military leave. The city pays 
an employee on military leave for the difference 
between his regular city pay and the base pay for 
his rank and branch of service, which is the policy 
reported by six private companies. Only two 
companies reported paying employees their full 
salaries while on military leave. Most of the com- 
panies either allow the employees to take their 
vacation during the two or three weeks each year 
that they must spend in training camps, schools, 
or on cruises, or they do not charge the time 
taken against vacation. 


Make Financial Improvements 


Grand Prairie, Texas, recently made a num- 
ber of financial improvements including employ- 
ment of a full-time finance director, use of a 
machine payroll system, an annual budget with 
uniform classification of accounts, monthly 
financial reports, and machine billing and ac- 
counting. . . . Ocala, Florida, has established a 
centralized finance department to consolidate 
the accounting and finance functions of six dif- 
ferent offices. The city also has adopted a system 
of funds and classifications of accounts in ac- 
cordance with standards of the National Com- 


mittee on Governmental Accounting. . . . Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has completed a comprehensive re- 
vision of its accounting system, installing machine 
methods and eliminating over 50 funds. A com- 
bined voucher-warrant form has replaced four 
separate documents previously used: voucher, 
warrant, treasurer’s handwritten warrant reg- 
and remittance advice....A 305-page 
manual of procedure for public utilities office 
employees recently has been issued in Corpus 
Christi, Texas. The manual covers routine utility 
office functions as well as tabulating equipment 
procedures for utility billing, tax billing, payroll 
accounting, and equipment cost analysis. 


ister, 


Automatic Parking Garages 

Only six of 20 selected cities over 150,000 pop- 
ulation where automatic parking garages have 
been built have local legislation specifically regu- 
lating the construction of such garages according 
to a survey made by the research and budget de- 
partment in Kansas City, Missouri. Two cities 
are preparing such legislation; three cities indi- 
cated that construction of the garages is regulat- 
ed but not specifically as to automatic facilities; 
and the remaining nine do not regulate the con- 
struction. Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and Denver have specific legislation 
to regulate construction of the garages. Balti- 
more requires that garages provide off-street 
parking corridors or reservoirs of 6 to 8 per cent 
of their capacity to prevent entrance congestion. 
All six cities have definite fire protection require- 
ments; three specify ventilation safeguards; and 
four require safety devices or features on the 
automatic operating equipment. In five cities the 
erection of automatic parking garages is subject 
to zoning restrictions such as height, bulk, set- 
back, and the requirement that the exterior of 
the building does not detract from adjacent 
property values. 


Newly Adopted Ordinances 

Municipal ordinances recently adopted in- 
clude regulating the architectural design of 
buildings in Lake Forest, Illinois; defining the 
term “wholesale” and requiring that articles ad- 
vertised as being wholesale actually meet the 
terms of the ordinance in Miami, Florida; estab- 
lishing a special district by zoning for stations 
and other transportation purposes in Beverly 
Hills, California; adopting water and sewer 
service charges and an electrical code in White 
Bear Lake, Minnesota; prohibiting loitering in 
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public places by minors and other persons in 
Negaunee, Michigan; establishing an economic 
council in Evansville, Indiana, to promote indus- 
trial development; regulating budget service 
companies engaged in credit counseling, debt 
management, and similar services in Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and adopting charges and regulations for 
sewer service, water connections, and the use of 
water for air conditioning in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. . . . Comprehensive municipal housing 
codes have been adopted in Chicago and Evans- 
ton, Illinois, for the control and regulation of 
facilities and environment in existing housing. 


Renovates Golf Course into Park 


A golf course of 117 acres has been purchased 
by the city government of Enid, Oklahoma 
(36,017), and extensively renovated to serve as a 
municipal park. The voters in September, 1955, 
approved a bond issue of $120,000 to purchase 
the land, and the city has spent $40,000 on major 
improvements. The city council appointed a 
citizens’ advisory committee to recommend im- 
provements for the park area and to publicize the 
new facilities. The park was dedicated on July 4 
with a special program which was attended by 
about 15,000 people. The park includes picnic 
areas, boating facilities, an 18-hole golf course, a 
baseball field, and automobile parking areas. 


Encourages Teen-Age Auto Club 

Police in Richfield, Minnesota (30,756), coop- 
erate with the activities of a teen-age automobile 
club. The organization’s purposes are to improve 
their cars and their driving habits, and to foster 
good relations between teen-age drivers and the 
public. The club, called the “Richfield Road 
Ramblers,” holds its meetings in the police sta- 
tion, and police officers often attend to give tips 
on safety. The group numbers more than 30 boys 
who own cars which must be kept in excellent 
condition. Any serious traffic violation automati- 
cally results in loss of membership and a minor 
violation requires a contribution to the club 
treasury in addition to the cost of the traffic fine. 
The police chief reports that no member of the 
club has ever been fined or ousted. 


Cities Issue Budgets 

Annual budgets have been received recently 
from Phoenix, Arizona; Berkeley, Beverly Hills, 
Glendale, Lodi, Petaluma, Santa Ana, Santa 
Rosa, Richmond, and Vallejo, California; lowa 
City and Ottumwa, Iowa; Alma, Michigan; 
Brookfield, Nevada, and University City, Mis- 
souri; Mooresville and Southern Pines, North 
Carolina; and Claremore, Oklahoma. Most of 
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the budgets have carefully drafted messages de- 
tailing anticipated changes in revenues and ex- 
penditures. The budget for University City, 
Missouri, for example, states that it is predicated 
upon three general assumptions: (1) that there 
will be no change in the national economy, either 
inflationary or deflationary; (2) that there will 
be no substantial change in the collection ratio 
for property taxes; and (3) that an increase in 
assessed valuation will occur. The budget for 
Lodi, California, relates the anticipated increase 
in population to the number of new employees 
that will be needed for various city services. The 
effect of population increase is also measured 
against the capital outlay program. The Berkeley, 
California, budget is indexed by subject and 
carries complete definitions of all accounting 
code and budget expenditure classifications. 


Firemen’s Training Program 

The Columbia, South Carolina, fire depart- 
ment has begun a year-round firemen training 
school to keep fire fighters up to date on the latest 
tools and techniques of their work. In addition 
to lectures, movies, and care of equipment fire- 
men gain practical experience in all aspects of 
fire fighting through the use of a 72-foot training 
tower on which the force practices connecting 
and pumping hoses, scaling walls, jumping into 
life nets, hoisting ladders, rescue work, and re- 
moving injured people from burning buildings. 
The firemen also attend a series of lectures on 
such related subjects as arson, liquefied gases, the 
city fire alarm system, building codes and regula- 
tions, public relations, sprinkler systems, ventila- 
tion, and the condemnation of substandard build- 
ings. Movies on handling oil and gas fires and 
other phases of fire fighting are shown along with 
other visual aids such as color slides, posters, and 
scale models. 


City Planning News 

Recent trends in zoning are described in a re- 
port of the Regional Plan Association (see Pick of 
the Month). Particular attention is given to new 
concepts in zoning including special districts, 
noncumulative districting, performance stand- 
ards, floor area ratios, architectural control, de- 
velopment timing for residential areas, mini- 
mum building and lot sizes, airport zoning, and 
elimination of nonconforming uses. Ordinance 
provisions and court decisions are reviewed and 
compared, and technical guidelines are included 
for drafting a zoning ordinance. . . . Land sub- 


division regulations recently adopted in Newton, 
Kansas, provide minimum standards of design 
for streets, alleys, utility easements, blocks, lots. 
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building lines, and sewer and water service. The 
regulations provide that 10 per cent of the sub- 
divided area must be dedicated or reserved for 
parks, playgrounds, schools, and other public 
uses... . The township of Cedar Grove, New 
Jersey, has passed a revised zoning ordinance to 
upgrade undeveloped land in the township in an 
attempt to slow down the construction of small 
homes. .. . As part of its urban redevelopment 
program, Johnson City, Tennessee, is experi- 
menting with a 121-acre residential slum by using 
“Section 221°’ FHA mortgage insurance to 
assist in the relocation of displaced families. The 
success of this experiment with 221 insurance in 
this area will determine the future course of this 
type of home financing aid which is designed to 
help displaced low-income families obtain pri- 
vately developed dwellings at prices they can 
afford. 
Cities Fight Blight 

The board of aldermen of Atlanta, Georgia, 
has adopted a resolution asking insurance com- 
panies and their agents to secure evidence of 
compliance with building, health, safety, and fire 
codes and with official orders for improvements 
before issuing insurance for any living quarters. 
According to the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, this makes Atlanta 
the first city officially to ask insurance companies 
to deny fire coverage to substandard housing as 
a way of getting owners to improve their proper- 
ties... . Corpus Christi, Texas, has received 
approval! from the federal Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration for a planning advance of $88,100 
for a 254-acre urban renewal project. The plans 
for the project call for the removal or rehabilita- 
tion of some 12,000 substandard dwelling units 
and for the prevention of future slums through 
long-range planning, zoning, and vigorous code 
enforcement. The project is expected to cost 
about $6 million. . . . Phoenix, Arizona, recently 
adopted a housing code setting forth minimum 
standards for plumbing, floor space, ventilation, 
toilet facilities, and other housing requirements. 


Recent Court Decisions 

A recent court decision involving Mechanics- 
ville, New York, holds that competitive bidding 
is required for the placing of public liability in- 
surance (Lynd v. Heffernan, 146 N.Y.S. 2d, 113). 
. .. A Texas court has held that a city policeman 
in San Antonio can be dismissed for conduct 
prejudicial to good order for making violent 
anti-Semitic and anti-Negro statements. The 
policeman involved issued statements to the press 
as the Texas leader of the National Association 
for the Advancement and Protection of White 
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People, Inc. (Regan v. Bichsel, 284 S.W. 2d, 934). 
... The Baltimore circuit court of Baltimore. 
Maryland, has upheld a zoning ordinance requir- 
ing the removal within five years of a billboard 
that constitutes a nonconforming use. In an un- 
reported decision the court pointed out that the 
billboard had been fully depreciated over five 
years for purposes of federal income tax and that 
it therefore followed that a zoning ordinance 
requirement of removal after five years was valid. 


More Planning Developments 

Regulations recently adopted in North Sacra- 
mento, California (7,548), require subdividers to 
install electric light standards and street trees ap- 
proved by the city engineer and the planning 
commission respectively. The regulations also re- 
quire fees of $10 per lot for residential subdivi- 
sions and $50 per acre for commercial or indus- 
trial subdivisions to provide suitable area for 
parks and playgrounds. . . . The city council in 
St. Petersburg, Florida (96,738), has approved 
the recommendations of the city manager for 
establishing firm policies on extension of munici- 
pal services to fringe areas. The recommendations 
include: (1) providing the town of South Pasa- 
dena better water service through larger mains 
but not selling water to the town through a 
master meter; (2) providing water service to un- 
incorporated areas on the north of the city with 
a view toward eventual annexation of the area; 
and (3) working out agreements with subdivi- 
sions lying both within and outside of the city 
limits to meet all city standards. . . . Seven gov- 
ernmenta! units in Macon County, Illinois, have 
joined in hiring a planning consultant to revise 
and bring up to date the comprehensive plan for 
the city of Decatur and Macon County. Included 
in the joint program are the city, county, the 
towns of Decatur and Long Creek, and the park, 
sanitary, and school districts. 


Use Women Traffic Officers 

Fresno, California (91,669) has completed 
a five-year period of using uniformed women 
police officers for parking and traffic control. 
Since their work is restricted to the enforcement 
of street parking laws and the control of traffic, 
these women require only limited training and 
thus release fully trained male officers for other 
duties. The city has 10 women on duty who 
wear tailored uniforms of the same color as 
male officers. They ride three-wheeled motor- 
cycles equipped with two-way radio. Parking 
checkers must be high schoo] graduates between 
the ages of 25 and 35 and must pass written, 
oral, and medical examinations. The pay scale 
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ranges from $295 to $345 per month with in- 
creases in three yearly steps. One of the factors 
in turning to women as parking checkers was 
the fact that most male officers did not want the 
job. Women on the other hand perform the job 
efficiently, are not interrupted to perform other 
duties, and have received complete public 
acceptance. 


City Finances in 1955 

In 1955, cities in the United States collected 
more revenue, spent more, and owed more than 
in any previous fiscal year, according to the 
United States Bureau of the Census report, 
Summary of City Government Finances (see Pick of the 
Month). The report covers 481 cities of more 
than 25,000 population which account for about 
four-fifths of all city government revenue and 
expenditure. During 1955, the total revenue of 
these cities amounted to $8,019 million, 6.5 per 
cent more than in 1954. Expenditures increased 
by the same percentage to the record ‘level of 
$8,363 million. The 481 cities borrowed $1,660 
million during the year, and retired $767 million 
of previous debts. Outstanding debt thus rose 
8.3 per cent in fiscal 1955 for a new high of 
$13,175 million. 


Upholds Subdivision Requirement 

A “capped sewer” ordinance has been upheld 
for Marple Township, Pennsylvania, after exten- 
sive litigation involving four separate court 
decisions. The ordinance provides that real 
estate developers must provide sewers in new 
subdivisions which are then capped at the points 
where they will meet proposed trunk lines to be 
extended later by the township. When the trunk 
lines are not available, the subdivider must pro- 
vide each house with an individual septic tank 
to be used until the trunk line system is installed. 
The ordinance was adopted to provide sewer 
installations at the time of subdivision and yet 
give the township sufficient time to extend trunk 
lines later as money becomes available to the 
township. 

Build City Halls 

Westchester, Illinois (13,000), is building a 
one-story village hall that will provide quarters 
for the fire, police, and public works departments 
and village administrative offices adequate for 
its estimated ultimate population of 30,000. The 
new building will include a library wing and a 
meeting hall to seat 150 to 200 persons. The vil- 
lage hall will cost an estimated $395,000 which 
is being financed by a bond issue approved by 
the voters....In Camden, South Carolina 
(6,986), an open house was recently held to per- 
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mit citizens to inspect the new city hall and 
garage and warehouse building costing about 
$410,000. The police, fire, and finance depart- 
ments and administrative offices are housed in 
the city hall while the new garage building in- 
cludes the street and public service departments, 
central garage, utility warehouse, and equip- 
ment sheds. The jail features a drive-in ramp to 
allow unloading of prisoners directly into the 
search room. A drive-in pay window for utility 
bills and parking tickets is provided at the city 
hall as well as a night depository. 


Begin Metropolitan Studies 

A series of comprehensive governmental, 
social, and economic studies of the St. Louis 
metropolitan area is being made by the Metro- 
politan St. Louis Survey with grants made to St. 
Louis and Washington Universities. Plans call for 
completion of the work by September, 1957. One 
of the principal purposes of the project is to pre- 
pare proposals to remedy the major ills arising 
out of the present pattern of government in St. 
Louis and St. Louis County and provide means 
to meet present and future major metropolitan 
needs. These proposals will be considered by a 
board of freeholders whose function it will be to 
draft a charter that will adjust intergovernmental 
relations between the city and the county. The 
project consists of research in six major areas: 
governmental jurisdictions; functional services; 
finance and revenue; population, land use, and 
economic developments; social areas; and citizen 
participation and interest in government. 


Recent Personnel News 

Birmingham, Michigan, recently held an 
employee recognition banquet to honor all city 
employees with five or more years of service. 
Special gold pins and certificates were awarded 
to employees with five or more years of service 
and gold wrist watches to employees with 25 
years or more of service... . In Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, 466 employees recently were awarded 
certificates for completing one or more of the 28 
in-service training courses offered by the city 
during the past year. Included in the fields for 
which courses were completed were supervision 
and administration, police, fire, public health, 
parks and recreation, streets, library, building 
maintenance, personnel, and transportation. .. . 
In Saginaw, Michigan, municipal employees 
recently voted 343 to 35 for social security cover- 
age retroactive to January 1, 1955, to be com- 
bined with the state retirement system covering 
all employees except policemen and firemen. 
... In New Orleans, members of the city em- 
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ployees’ retirement system recently voted to co- 
ordinate the system with federal social security 
by a vote of 3,106 to 143. . . . St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan, has reduced the work week for general and 
public works employees from 44 hours to 40 
hours. ... Saginaw, Michigan, has adopted a 
longevity pay plan providing 2 per cent addi- 
tional salary after five years of continuous service, 
4 per cent after 10 years, 6 per cent after 15 years, 
and 8 per cent after 20 years. The maximum 
longevity increase allowed is $480. 


Factors Attracting Industry 

The favorable factors influencing industry to 
locate in West Virginia are labor supply, location 
with regard to materials and markets, cost and 
supply of fuel and electricity, and community 
attitudes according to a study recently competed 
at West Virginia University (see Pick of the 
Month). The report was based on a study of 
manufacturing plants which were established in 
the state between 1945 and 1956. The most fre- 
quently cited unfavorable factors for location 
within the state were highway facilities, supply 
and cost of housing, state and local tax burden, 
community facilities, and labor management re- 
lations. The organizations within the state which 
were most active in locating prospective new 
industries were chambers of commerce, electric 
utilities, banks, and railroads. The study was 
based on information from 93 concerns located 
in 36 of the 55 counties in the state. 


New Capital Improvements 

Capital improvements dedicated recently in- 
clude fire and police buildings in La Grange, 
Illinois, and North Adams, Massachusetts; a 
sewage treatment plant in Coral Gables, Florida; 
a swimming pool in Marceline, Missouri; and an 
auditorium and a coliseum in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. The exterior of the Coral Gables treat- 
ment plant is designed with historical mural 
paintings executed in vinyl paint. The murals 
trace the history of the area from the earliest 
times. The plant includes classroom facilities for 
use by engineering students at the University of 
Miami. When the La Grange building was 
dedicated the folder was distributed to citizens 
describing the services of village departments 
housed in the building including the police and 
fire. departments, civil defense, and recreation. 
The Charlotte facility includes a coliseum with 
an aluminum dome 332 feet in diameter. The 
structure can seat from 10,000 to 13,000 specta- 
tors depending upon the event being held, and 
there are no columns to obstruct the view. The 
adjacent auditorium seats 2,500 persons and is 
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designed for meetings, exhibitions, and concerts. 
The 23-acre project includes parking space for 
2,000 automobiles. The Marceline municipal 
swimming pool, financed by general obligation 
bonds totalling $78,500, is 10050 feet and has 
a gravity sand filtration system. 


Yearbook for German Cities 


In Germany the national union of cities, the 
Deutscher Stadtetag, has published for the forty- 
second year the statistical yearbook for German 
cities and towns (Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher 
Gemeinden, Waisenhaus-Buchdruckerei und Ver- 
lag, Braunschweig, Germany, 1954, 515 pages, 
$9.20). West Germany has 259 cities with popu- 
lations of 10,000 or more and approximately 500 
with less than 10,000. The yearbook presents 
information only for cities over 10,000. Fifty of 
the 259 cities have populations of 100,000 or 
more. Detailed statistics for every city are pre- 
sented on population growth and distribution, 
employment, traffic and transportation, city 
finances, housing, street construction, airports, 
education, hospitals, theaters, orchestras, and 
gas, electric and water utilities. The Deutscher 
Stadtetag late in 1955 celebrated its 50th 
anniversary . 


What a Manager Does 

In Mount Holly, New Jersey, Township 
Manager William P. Hatch prepares a monthly 
“box score”? to summarize activities of the man- 
ager’s office. The June report also included 
monthly average figures for the preceding fiscal 
year during which the manager received an 
average of 397 incoming telephone calls and 
made 252 outgoing calls each month. Other 
monthly averages included 316 personal inter- 
views and conferences, 18 meetings, 105 field in- 
spections, 1.37 out-of-town trips on township 
business, and 187 pieces of outgoing correspond- 
ence. 


Outside Work for Firemen 

Policies concerning outside employment for 
fire fighters in nine large cities were recently 
reported by the American Municipal Association. 
Seven cities virtually prohibit outside employ- 
ment of any kind for fire department personnel: 
Baltimore, Detroit, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Syracuse, Newark, and Long Beach. The 
Detroit fire manual states for example that 
“every member of the department shall devote 
his whole time to the business of the department 
and is expressly, prohibited from being employed 
in or engaging fin any other occupation or busi- 
ness.” Milwaukee prohibits outside employment 
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except for employees who are incapacitated and 
unable to perform their regular duties. Such em- 
ployees must receive approval from the fire chief 
every six months for outside work. Richmond, 
Virginia, permits off duty employment but each 
case must be approved individually by the fire 
chief. 


Suggestion Award Programs 

In Seattle, Washington, suggestions made by 
city employees during 1955 saved the city an 
annual estimated amount of $14,485. Sixty-one 
out of 8,000 employees filed suggestions, and 15 
were voted awards totalling $1,375. Two sugges- 
tions were voted commendations, and three sug- 
gestions are still under consideration. The indi- 
vidual awards ranged from $25 to $250... . The 
city commission of Memphis, Tennessee, recently 
voted to give cash awards and special recognition 
to city employees who contribute significant sug- 
gestions. Employees can win from $5 to $25 for 
suggestions which contribute to increased ef- 
ficiency or economy in the city government. 


Issues Employee Handbook 
Tucson, Arizona, has recently issued an em- 
ployees handbook to acquaint new employees 
with working conditions and personnel policies. 
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In addition to explaining various employee bene- 
fits in detail, the 19-page handbook explains the 
classification and pay plans, employment policies, 
various types of appointments, and the purpose of 
the probationary period. The importance of tele- 
phone courtesy, appearance, and conduct by city 
employees is emphasized since the only contact 
many citizens may have with the city is through an 
individual employee, and the impression which 
he receives through this contact is the impression 
which he carries away of the entire city govern- 
ment. 
Campaign for Bond Election 

Voters in Jackson, Mississippi, recently ap- 
proved by large majorities four bond issues total- 
ing $11,425,000. The bond proceeds will be used 
for fire protection and police protection facilities, 
water improvement, school buildings, streets, 
sewerage, libraries, parks, and other community 
improvements. The bond election was preceded 
by an intensive campaign with citizen groups 
and city employees participating. The citizen 
groups campaigned by telephone calls to voters, 
speeches, direct mail advertising, newspaper ad- 
vertising, and programs and spot announcements 
on radio and television. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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ast Year 
Consumers’ Price Index'.. 1947-49 = 100 117.0 July 116.2 114.7 114.2 115.0 
Municipal Bond Index’... . % yield 2.79 8-16 2.64 2.60 2.37 2.59 
Motor Vehicle Deaths*... 100,000 pop. .69 June as 65 .63 1.21 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. In 1000s 101 July 104 115 75 132 
Construction Cost Index’.. 1947-49 = 100 130.7 June 130.2 125.3 123.2 127.0 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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MIDNIGHT 


How does your town plan to combat darkness? 


In five out of six communities, shopping and 
residential streets which are pleasant and 
inviting in the daytime become dark and 
unattractive when night falls. ‘‘Horse and 
buggy” lighting cuts down the hours of 
business, reduces social activity, keeps away 
visitors, and sets the stage for juvenile delin- 
quency, crime and traffic accidents. 

That’s why hundreds of civic leaders across 
the nation are sponsoring good lighting in 
their towns. Adequate street lighting has 
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“Out of Darkness,“’ a new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met its 
street lighting problems, is now available 
to civic groups, community service organ- 
izations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, black 
and white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow 
a print of “Out of Darkness’ from your 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. 











already proved that its benefits far out- 
weigh its moderate cost. Brightly lighted 
shopping streets act as a magnet, pulling 
buyers from miles around. Community life 
is quickened when streets are safe. Crime is 
reduced. Accidents are fewer. 

People know that the well-lighted town is 
a progressive town—a good place to live 
and to establish business and industry. 
Why not find out how much good lighting 
can do for your community? 


is Section C 455-15 ~d 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, New York 


Please send me a free copy of the 24-page 
bulletin, ‘Light as Way To A Better Commu- 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| nity,” GEA-6047 | 
| | 
| | 
| 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Burroughs Sensimatic offers all the 
accounting speed and versatility you need! 














Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine. Its low cost will surprise you 
... especially since it offers so many 
time- and work-saving features. It 
cuts your day-to-day accounting 
costs right to the bone! 








In fact, no other ac- 
counting machine is as 
fast and versatile as a 
Sensimatic. That’s be- 
cause no other machine 
has a_ four-jobs-in-one 
control panel that auto- 
matically directs a Sensi- 
matic through every gen- 
eral accounting and bud- 
getary control operation. 

And because this panel 
and many other auto- 
matic features of the 
Sensimatic reduce man- 
ual operations and de- 
cisions, your operators 
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become experts in practi- 
cally no time. 

Doesn’t a Sensimatic 
fit in with your plans for 
building confidence in 
your administration? 
One demonstration will 
convince you! Call our 
nearest branch office. 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“BURROUGHS” AND ‘“SENSIMATIC™ ARE TRADEMARKS 


=D 



















HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
eee & VEATCH , AND ASSOCIATES 
ONSULTING ENGINEERS Cies Pleuners — Clot Baa _ 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. oe Oe yo = ae 


Landscape Architects 














Water Supply Purification and Distribution; Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans and 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Cases « Land Subdivision * Complete Service 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations on Large-Scale Housing Projects * Park Design 
and Reports 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 
THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
rt Ae — REVALUATIONS BURNS & McDONNELL 


Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate Engineers — Architects — Consultants 

and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- Kansas City, Missouri Phone 

tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. ‘ 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland P.O. Box 7088 DBimer 35-4375 




















LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- SN 5 
dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
3 : 2 Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « Refuse Disposal 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


220 South S$ St Chic 4 
517 Provident Bank Bldg. * Cincinnati 2 a = 


J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 






















MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND Planning Consultants 
ENGINEERS City and County master plans—T rade Territory 
Surveys — Reports — Installations surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and Lectures 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 











GEORGE W. BARTON C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
and ASSOCIATES UTILITIES ENGINEERS 







Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 ses ¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports + Valua- 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 
415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois Denver National Bldg. . Denver 2, Colo. 
















METCALF & EDDY WORDEN & RISBERG 


ENGINEERS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Surveys « Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Industrial Wastes Problems Maintenance control « Licensing and 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory inspectional procedures 


Statler Building * Boston 16 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 

















PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 

at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 















MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 





Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Yow avaclable 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1956 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION 


‘The Municipal Year Book 
is the most and 
omprehensive reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.” 
The American City. 


useful 


‘The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of : offi- 
Munic- 


local 
cials.”-—American 
ipal Association 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 

Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1955 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5.000 
Nie tropolitan Spec ial Districts 


PART TWO 

Municipal Personnel 
De velopments in 1955 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ 
Payroll, Hours of Work 
ete Cities Over 10.000 


Retirement 


ees 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Deve lopme nts in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Municipal Insurance Data 


Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”—National Mu- 
nicipal Revieu 


ommended as 


“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”—Ray W. W4Lson 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 


Developments in 1955 in Each City Activity 
lables Giving Individual Data: 

Municipal Housing Codes 

Fire Department Data 

Police Department Data 


Central Garages 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
\lavors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mavors and Clerks in Cities 5.000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1955 


Selected Model Munic ipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


582 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


INTERNATIONAL 
1313 EAS1 


CITY 
60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 






































AAunouncing a New Edition! 


MUNICIPAL FIRE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sixth Edition 1956 


440 pages 

Clothbound 

Illustrations, charts, tables 
Price $7.50 postpaid 


Just off the press, this new edition incorporates all the latest develop- 
ments in municipal fire administration. 


Contents Include Full Discussions of 


Personnel Management 

a a 

The Technique of Fire Fighting 

Fire Defenses and Insurance Rates 
Records and Measurement of Results 
Management of Buildings and Equipment 
Communications and Fire Alarm Systems 


Invaluable for daily reference purposes, Municipal Fire Administration 
is also the text for an in-service training program for fire department 
employees. Courses may be taken either on an individual enrollment 
basis or by groups of employees using the conference method. 


Write today for free course outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on or- 
ganizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











